THE BLIND MAN'S HUNT

the fly-blown curtains,, seized armfuls of rubbish from the bottoms of
cupboards, and emptied the contents of whole drawers on to the fire.
The idiot's ragged chair, his poor playthings, an old cap that had be-
longed to Father Lachaume, and which now reassumed the shape of his
head as it burnt, all these were thrown on the flames, together with
dry corks, rotten string and worn-out clogs.

A thick acrid smoke rose from the squalid heap and hung over the
barn, the stable and the house.

Simon, his hands black, his coat dusty (he kept saying to himself:
"To think I've got to do all this myself!") watched the spectacle he
had initiated with such joy as he had never known before, a violent,
bitter, liberating joy. The blue flames flaring from his father's cap, the
column of smoke in which the family remains were being annihilated,
had the beneficent effect on Simon of symbols one creates in dreams,
but a thousand times stronger, a thousand times more effective. And
it seemed to him that he was living in a dream.

Mother Lachaume, her eyelid drooping even more than usual,
watched the ashes fall, and repeated to herself: "Very soon now! Very
soon now! You really might have waited."

She clutched the biscuit-box in which she kept her money to her
breast.

When the sideboard was moved, fifty gold coins rolled out on to the
floor with a sharp, joyous tinkle. Mother Lachaume, distracted by the
move, which for her was the end of the world, had forgotten her hiding-
place. She looked frightened and ashamed. Simon looked at her with
malicious irony.

"You would have liked to find them, wouldn't you?" she cried.
"But I'm not worried about them; you won't put them on the fire."

When everything had been removed and there remained on the walls
nothing but spiders' webs as thick as blankets, marking the places where
the furniture had been, the old woman made a tour of the three dark
and shabby rooms that seemed suddenly to have grown larger. With a
twig of box and a holy-water basin she had succeeded in preserving
from Simon's fury she sprinkled the house as if it were a corpse.

Then she covered the pink stripes between her thin hair with a hat
covered with black jet, in the shape of a crown, whose strings she tied
beneath her chin. And then, at last, she said she was ready to leave.
But Simon had to stop three times in the village that she might embrace
Marie Feudechien, Marie Vedee, and Marie Chaucon.

"You mustn't cry/' said the old women. "You're lucky to be going
to live in a big house like that, and to have a son with a fine car to take
you there."

"Yes, yes, of course, I'm lucky," replied Mother Lachaume, com-
pelled to agree with them out of vanity. "But it's my bed."

"How do you mean, your bed? Aren't you taking it with you?*'
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